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PREFACE. 



Immediate causes are tangible, and, therefore, most easy of 
comprehension ; hence we are apt to confound the sublime with 
the mechanical. (Ooethe. 



In publishing this volume, I am merely fulfilling a promise^ 
made in the first volume of my work entitled: “Natural Piano- 
Technic”. Myself an opponent of all so-called “methods”, 
I undertook the present work very unwillingly, knowing from 
practical experience how difficult it is to formulate these appar- 
ently simple fundamental principles of technic without the aid 
of practical demonstrations. Besides, am I not adding one more 
to the already stupendous number of Methods? The Funda- 
mental Principles of weight-produced touch having, however, been 
laid down theoretically, it became more and more necessary to 
develop those principles in a gradual manner from practical 
experience for practical use. Also, yielding to the repeatedly 
expressed wish to have the substance of my work divested 
of its scientific encumbrance and reduced to its simplest form, 
in order to render the ideas clear to all, and the "new theories” 
universal, I have now condensed the work to the present 
volume, which contains all that is essential and important for 
the elementary development of a natural manner of playing. 

The present volume, entitled: "School of Weight-Touch ” is inten- 
ded and must be treated, as a practical supplement to my theoretical 
work, its object being to serve in public and private instruction 
as a sort of preliminary School of Technic for the intermediate grade. 

Any of the existing good Schools may be used in their 
practical part for the elementary grades, the easier works of 
Bach being selected for the intermediate grades. With such a 
foundation laid, one may go on building up the structure. 

I would here oppose the wrong idea that my object is to 
upset all that has existed heretofore, and to explain music by 
“psycho-physiology”. Our aim is to do away with wrong ideas 
and to trace back to their real and natural sources the action of 
our playing members and the effect produced by them. 

What we purpose to teach is in itself nothing new: we 
would disencumber the body and thus assist the playing-members 
in their action, and teach them to play. Our young musicians 
shall no longer be tormented unnecessarily with five-finger-exer- 
cises, their little hands lamed, stiffened and ruined by performing 
impossible stretches and exaggerated extensions. 

Moreover, we must not forget that “technic” is not all that 
is required, but that now-a-days, as ever, the chief condition 
still remains, viz. natural musical talent. Where that is wanting, 
i. e. where nature has denied the rudiments of physical dexterity 

Berlin. 



and musical comprehension, it is hopeless to look for success. 
Let us be candid and confess that all we can do is to train and 
educate carefully such natural talent as the pupil is gifted with. 
Our task, in short, is to foster the germs implanted by nature, 
to cultivate mind and body by natural means and in a natural 
way, and thus assist in developing the personality (soul, 
spirit, intellect, general education, habits of life, all that goes 
to make up a human being), in the manner and towards 
the goal destined by nature. In the free adaptation of 

the pupil’s natural abilities will be found the solution so 
extremely simple, and yet so complicated, of all problems 
involving mastery over, and success in, any branch of art. 
We are the gardeners, carefully watching and tending the 
young plants, watering them day by day, and pruning where it 
is needed. We may prepare the soil, delve and weed, but we 
must trust to nature to furnish the sap, draw forth the bud, and 
ripen the swelling fruit. Cultivation can do a great deal, but 
it cannot replace nature. Talent is innate, not the result of 
education. The genius is born, not made. 

As regards the technical terms and the names adopted to 
convey certain ideas, they are either borrowed from the latest 
investigations of our subject or are dictated by practical experience. 
Wherever it was possible, — and in order to secure greater 
uniformity — the scientific terminology has been correctly applied 
(See Dr. F. A. Steinhausen: Physiological Defects and Reform of 
Piano-Technic, Leipzig 1905, Breitkopf & Hartel). However 
strange and even objectionable the new vocabulary may at first 
appear to the teacher, the new words will, I am convinced, very 
soon convey to the mind the sense intended, provided, of course, 
the reader is not bent upon maintaining an erroneous conception 
of finger-technic, and confounding cause and effect, but is prepared 
to think for himself and reject antiquated notions and traditions. 
May this “School of Technic” assist in shortening the mechanical 
part connected with the art of piano-playing, and thus enable 
us to devote our efforts to the culture of the soul and to enter 
into the spirit of the compositions. 

I cannot conclude without expressing my gratitude towards 
my faithful friend and counsellor Dr. Paul Kraemer, for kindly 
reading and correcting the work from the medical man’s special 
point of view, and to the publishers C. F. Kahnt Nachfolger, 
Leipzig, for all the trouble they have taken in bringing it out. 

Rudolf M. Breithaupt. 
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fig. la. 
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fig la. 

Ideal type of a piano-hand of a little girl 
aged six, set in a gently rounded natural 
pose, showing thick regular fingers with power- 
ful knuckle-joints, the rounded knuckles pro- 
truding naturally. Thumb and back of hand 
are broad, the short fore -arm terminating 
in a massive wrist 




Copyright 1900 by C. F. Kahnt Nachfolger, Leipzig. 



fig. lb. 
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fig. lb. 

The same hand, hanging in a natura 
intermediate pose, the pendent fingers slightly 
curved. 
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Silent 1 

exercises 



Tbe seat 



PART I. 

THE ELEMENTARY FORMS OF WEIGHT-TECHN1C. 



CHAPTER I. 

EXTERNAL CONDITIONS. 



I. The seat. The height of the seat depends in general 
upon the individual. It is determined solely by the general size 
and proportions of the physique, more especially by those of 
the upper body and the lower extremities. With regard to the 




fig. lc. 

The hand straightened out flat in natural intermediate pose 
(discharged weight). 



fundamental principles of general technic, i. e. to the natural func- 
tions of all the muscles pertaining to the parts employed in pro- 
ducing the tone, and to the relaxing of the muscles of the arm, 
the low seat is the one to be preferred in the beginning, as per- 
mitting of the wrist and elbow being held somewhat lower than 
the level of the key-board. 



The low seat is indispensable only at the outset, i. e. as long Ad , 
as it is a question of making the joints supple, of maintaining low 
relaxation of the muscles of the arm, of accustoming the arm 
itself to assume and retain a position of passive suspension and 




fig. id. 

Hand-bridge with protruding knuckle-joints (hollowed palm or umbrella-hand 

— discharged weight. 



of developing the shoulder- muscles. Later on, when all these 
desired conditions have been acquired, the height of the seat 
will be dictated by the general physical proportions of the indi- 
vidual. Yet the low seat is to be recommended for those with 
large bodies and long arms, in order to accustom the arm to a 
passive pose of rest, i. e. to hang free from the shoulder; 
whereas for the short-bodied with short, thick-set arms, the 

2 



1 i. e, away from the piano, or without sounding the keys. (Tr. n.) 
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teat for 
t bodies 



to «it 



arms, 

hands. 

Gofers 



high seat is preferable. All depends upon the “perception of 
the weight-transmission”. Naturally, the greater the energy dis- 
played, the more the body will straighten itself out. The 
climax will be attained by direct transmission of shoulder-power, 
i. e. by employing the key-board as a support for the arm fully 
extended, (p. 33, fig. F.) 

Sit in such manner that in grasping a chord with both hands 
simultaneously, the key-board shall be so far below you, as to 
afford a purchase. Bend the body somewhat forward. Sit 
more upon the thighs than upon the posteriors, the feet resting 
firmly on the floor. The muscles of the lower body and of 




tig. le. 

Transmission of the weight (the weight transmitted to, and supported by, the 
middle-fingers — playing-weight). 



arm: a firm, steady hand-briage, on which the arm rests like the tund-bridg* 
superstructure of a bridge on its arches and pillars. 

Explanation: Lay arm and hand relaxed, flat upon a table Experiment 
(fig. I c). Then slide back with the fingers (i. e. draw them in a 
little), raising and hollowing the palm of the hand somewhat, 
thus obtaining a hollowed palm, the umbrella- hand (fig. 1 d). The umbrciu-hand 
“ball-shaped” hand, i. e. the form, it would assume in clutching 
a ball, by flexion, is shown in figs. II b, c. 

We thus obtain the arch-set metacarpus carrying the weight 
of the arm. 

The fingers must either be straightened out~(fig. I d) or Finger. 




fig. II a. 

Parallel pose (old school) with curved fingers and depressed knuckle-joints 
Kohler’s “school”-hand; cf. .also Riemann, Deppe, Jaell and others 
(to be used only to gel the effect of the “jen perle”). 



the abdomen must be relaxed, and the body itself free to 
perform any movement 

The general rules in the elementary stage — to sit oppos- 
ite the centre of the instrument, at arm’s length from the 
wooden frame of the key-board, etc., — remain the same. 



II. The arch-set hand (hand-bridge). There is no 
hard and fast rule to determine one special way of holding the 
arms, hands and fingers to suit all cases and answer all pur- 
poses. All so-called normal positions are to be rejected. 

In the beginning one thing is required for weight-technic, i. e. 
for the transmission, support, and balance of the weight of the 



slightly curved, the knuckle-joints protruding and forming humps 
Thus posed, the fingers become “stilts”, “props” supporting the 
weight borne by the palm of the hand, arched to form a bridge 
This is the first and most important part devolving upon the 
fingers. 

The hand -arch must, of course, not be considered as a 
rigid hand-pose or one assumed for practising-purposes only. 
It is merely intended to assist in developing an energetically 
rounded form of the hand supported on firmly set fingers 
and knuckles. Later on, the technical difficulties having been 
mastered, the hand may do as it likes, provided the supports 
are strong enough and the tone be located in the bones 
(the knuckles). 
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fig. Ilia. 

Over-tension of the fingers with stiffened knuckle-joints and wrist as taught 
by the old schools and methods: wrong. 
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fig. Ill b. 

“Cocked-gun” pose with absolutely stiffened knuckle-joint: wrong. 
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musical or technical forms, not vice versa. It adapts itself to 
the instrument, assuming such postures and forms as correspond 
to its build and its own peculiar (anatomic) structure and pro- 
portions. Similarly, and as a natural consequence, the arched 
hand adapts itself both to the musical and instrumental forms: 
its shape and pose being modified or determined by the same, 




fig. UIc. 

Finger raised, old method, with low-set hand and stiffened wrist: 
radically wrong. 



1. That the knuckle-joints of the fingers do not bend in 
(fig. Ilia). Over-tension, i. e. the much praised ‘ 'Jull-cock ” 
setting of the fingers (fig. Ill b and c) is absolutely wrong, when 
viewed from the stand-point of free weight-produced touch, 
for we no longer need such exaggerated tension of the 
fingers; besides, the bending-in of the fingers would 




fig. Ill d. 

Natural curve of the extended fingers lightly thrown forward, the wrist 
being held high or low: good pose. 



i. e. there are as many hand-poses as there arc technical forms. 
The play of the hands is a constant interchange of contraction 
and extension, of rise and fall, of tilting, twisting, turning (in- 
ward and outward flexions) and rolling, gliding motions in both 
directions (in and out) of parallel figures (similar and dissimilar), 
converging and diverging (of both hands), etc. So that there 
are as many modifications of the hand-arch as there are physical 
peculiarities in the build oj each individual hand, etc. 

In so posing and shaping the hand, care must be taken: 



destroy the bridge and hand-arch, and thus, from the 
outset, render transmission of weight impossible. 

When dealing with weak, too loosely jointed hands 
with lobulated fingers and unsteady joints, preparatory 
exercises must be practised, to strengthen and steady 
each joint, more especially the primary joints, and in 
such manner, that the fingers shall always be slightly 
curved and in such curved, contracted pose, each finger 
shall practise separately on single notes: 



etc. also 



etc. 



1 . 
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Clawing-hand 



and and 5th 
fingers 



Hold the hand somewhat low and shape it so as to 
form, as it were, a claw (fig. IV); the full weight of the 
arm to fall upon the firmly rounded fingers, grasping 
with the tips. 1 

Practise this exercise daily, if possible, until the 
end is gained, i. e. until the joints have become firmer, 
stronger and the fingers “acting as props” will "stand” 
and “support” the weight of hand and arm. 

2. The 2H? and 5?5 fingers particularly — the roots of 
which constitute the internal and external points of 



natural to it, without exerting any pressure, while avoiding 
any tension or spasmodic stiffness. 

The arch-set hand constitutes the typical form for all funda- 
mental positions and poses; held thus, it is the basis of all our 
“weight-technic”. 

This pose of the hand is required only to transmit the weight 
and support the arm. Later on, we shall recognize only one 
form: the absolutely relaxed, supple hand with loosened joints. 

III. The weight of the arm. The full utilization of the 
massive weight of the arm (which differs as to quantity and 




fig. IV. 

Low-set hand with the fingers strongly curved inwards in order to steady 
the first twojoints (and tip). The thumb rests upon the edge of the key-board. 




fig. Va. 

Hand raised erect (on the 3rd finger). Transmission of weight — play- 
weighted hand “in erection”. 



support in determining and in limiting the arch of the meta- 
carpus — must be raised to the height of the middle- 
fingers, so that all the principal joints shall describe an 
arched line, slightly curving the back of the hand 
(fig. Id and figs. Ill d and VI). 

Aim >ta natural 3. Fingers and hand must retain a natural pose, i. e. the 
hand must always remain in an unconstrained normal 
intermediate position (figs. I a, b, and XII a), which is 

1 This exercise serves merely as a means towards an end, and should 
The object by no means lead to the conclusion that a clawing, scratching pose of the 

aimed at hand j s w hat we are aiming at. The touch is produced by the fall of the 

arm, not by a tiring action or strained tension of the fingers (as in the 
Leschetizky-Bree-Melasfeld-methods). 



quality with each individual), when combined with the elastic 
muscular tension of the whole physical apparatus set in motion 
(shoulder, upper- and fore-arm, hand, fingers), constitutes the 
fundamental elements of piano-technic. The essential condition 
of its employment is a clear conception of the various degrees 
of energy needed — the mental control of the heavy, loose, 
freely oscillating arm, or realisation of weight. 

In order to perceive this and put it to practical use, so that 
it shall be “felt” and “lodged” in the finger-tips, lay the arm, 
with all its muscles relaxed, at full length and flat upon a table 
(fig. I c), arch the hand to form the bridge (fig. 1 d), and, raising 
the upper- and fore-arm, transfer the weight to the hand 
and to the firmly set fingers (figs. Ie'and Va). The arm, 
hanging loose and inactive in the shoulder-joint, is “ supported ” 
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by the hand or by the fingers (passive bearing, in contrast to 
active bearing of the arm by the shoulder-muscles — light arm). 

After supporting the arm a while, let it fall again on to the 
table (fig. I c). Repeat this movement, until the weight is realised 
in the finger-tips, i. e. until the actual consciousness of weight 
is awakened. It may be useful to make the pupil practise this 
exercise with his eyes closed, as owing to the consequent 
concentration of mind and will-power, due to non-diverted atten- 
tion, the feeling becomes intensified, while intermediary senses 
( sense of muscular pouter, pressure and pose) are quickened. In 
place of the table, ordinary weighing scales may be used, in order to 
determine the weight, and at the same time demonstrate ocularly 
the amount of pressure exerted, which must be uniform. 

The supporting-posture of the hand having been sufficiently 
practised, follow it up with balancing-exercises, causing the whole 
arm to perform a pendulous motion, yielding to the tilting action 
of the wrist, up and down and supporting its weight upon the 
arch-set hand. This movement and the suspension of the 
relaxed arm constitute the most elementary forms of releasing the 
weight. 

The relaxing of the muscles naturally corresponds to an 
immediate release of pressure on the key (by weighting the shoulder). 
The arm thus set swinging in its three principal joints (shoulder, 
elbow and wrist), may very appropiately be compared to a 
rope, the transmission of its movements producing a succes- 
sion of continuous undulations (fig. A). 



fig. A. 




Exercise: Take the pupil by the hand as if bidding him a 
hearty “good day”, and shake his arm held at full length. The 
interaction of the three principal joints, more especially that 
between elbow and wrist will be realised at once. The same 



experiment will enable us at once to detect the least impediment 
in free action, the slightest spasmodic retention or contraction, i. e. 
the withdrawal and holding back of the fore-arm. 

In all these' preliminary studies we must distinguish (with 
Steinhausen) between: 

1. The hand weighted to the utmost, i. e. the greatest amount 
of pressure together with full muscular power and the 
whole weight bearing on the keys. 

2. Suspension or removal of the weight resulting from 
the withdrawal of the point of support of the arm, as 
when the arm is raised from off the table and held, 
borne by the muscles of the shoulder (active carriage) 
up in the air, a form of muscular action which takes 
place even during the shortest pause or rest in playing. 

3. The arm weighted “for playing”, i. e. the weight of the 
relaxed arm, or the normal pressure of the bulk of the 
arm suspended passively or reposing with its full weight, 
all its muscles completely relaxed. 

The gross weight is from three to six pounds or more. The 
weight of the relaxed arm (i. e. of the arm weighted for playing) 
is from two to three pounds (1200 — 1500 grammes 1 , that of 
the hand in repose about J / 2 a pound (250 grammes). 

The weight in .p- or />/>-style (leggiero, leggierissimo, jeu 
perle) only about 5 to 8 ounces, i. e. the weight of the lightest hand. 

For practical purposes, we have only to deal with the arm 
weighted for playing; since the hand weighted to the utmost 
— the crudest form of touch — has nothing in common with 
the technic of artistic playing. All dynamic gradations of 
touch, for the intermediate stages of technic, are between the 
suspended weight and that of the arm weighted for playing. 
The other degrees of attack are effected by the velocity, by the 
backward sweep of the arm and by special tensions of the 
muscles of the shoulder and back (See Breithaupt, Natural Piano- 
Technic. Vol. I. 2i^ edition. C. F. Kahnt Nachfolger, Leipzig.). 

* 1 Kilogramm (1000 grammes): 2.204 pounds. 



The three chief 
features In 
weight-technic 



The forms of 
weight 
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CHAPTER II. 



TRANSMISSION OF THE WEIGHT. 



Exercises limited Having gone through these preliminary, but indispensable 

Stationary 'irm exercises, which, owing to the discordant effect they produce 
;™” rted 00 upon the ear, had better be performed inaudibly, we proceed to 

Transmission of study at the piano itself. 

weight 
From silent 
exercises 
to exercises at 
the instrument 




fig. Vb. 

Hand set to take thirds.' 



i. e. that no conscious muscular contraction in any way affect or Freeze, 
disturb the relaxed state of the arm. ilrSomr' 

This is most important, for at first with every pupil (even 
with children) certain involuntary, spasmodic reactions and a 




fig. vi. 

The 5 * h finger ready to act as a “support”. Modern construction with protruding 
“knuckle” (radical knuckle-joint) to bear the weight of hand and arm firmly. 



Experiment 



Three chief 
features of the 
exercise 
Weight without 
pressure 



I. Testing the weight, weight-bearing. 

The teacher should hold the pupil’s right arm, lay it upon 
his (the teacher’s) extended open hand (I. h.), raise the pupil’s 
arm and let it suddenly drop back again on to the pupil’s knee. 
In raising the arm, be careful: 

1. That the arm rest with its full xveight, yet without active 
pressure whatever, upon the support afforded by the teacher’s hand. 

2. That it hang loose from the shoulder and oscillate freely. 



resistance will be noticed, which it will take time and patience 
to overcome. 

The relaxed state of the arm, as we notice in the case of 
a child when asleep, or as we may experience ourselves, if we 
let our arm hang loose over the back of a chair, constitutes in 
its unconscious, practical application (true technic is free from 
apparent effort) the starting point of all ulterior development. 

The first attempts at free suspension and loose dangling of 
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the arm, while relaxing the shoulder-muscles will be attended 
by a slight contraction in the back and a natural tiring of the 
shoulder; both are, however, perfectly harmless and will disappear 
in time. 

Muscular reaclion, contraction, signs of fatigue, of “aching” 
shoulders, that feeling of being “done up”, of exhaustion are 
the safest criterion for the teacher, as they prove the natural 
reaction of the muscles and that the movements and actions 
performed are those required. Intelligent teachers, possessing 



symptoms are, of course, felt in the shoulder. They will not 
last long, however, but disappear in the course of practice. 
They are felt most, wherever spasmodic tension in shoulder and 
elbow impedes the reformatory process of training the muscles 
to assume a state of natural relaxation. 

3. That the three chief joints of the arm act and react 
naturally one upon the other, i. e. that neither the shoulder- 
joint, which is apt to grow stiff, owing to the continually 
repeated grasping-action, nor the elbow, nor the wrist-joints 




fig. Vila. 

Modem erect thumb-pose (hand set to take sixths). 



some knowledge of physiology will easily detect all this by pressing 
upon the muscles in question. The absence of these symptoms 
is positive evidence of detrimental counteractions or impediments 
and proves that the movement, the action is wrong. The reason 
for this phenomenon will be found in the simple contrast between: 
actions required in piano-playing, viz. suspending and relaxing, and 
those performed in daily life by our arms and hands, viz. in carrying, 
holding, seizing or grasping. The former constitute actions which 
the muscles are but little accustomed to. The object pursued 
by the piano-student exacts a different schooling and practice. 
Now, as in training those members to assume a suspended 
position, the shoulder has to bear the whole arm, the first 



show any signs of rigidness or inflexibility through muscular 
tension. 

After thus testing the weight, which must be repeated a t TesUhe we * ht 
each lesson, bear the full-weighted arm of the pupil (supported 
on the teacher’s hand) to the key -board, and set it upon the 
middle-finger placed perpendicular upon a black key (Cff, E\> 
or A l? 2 ) (fig. Va). 

If the arm “holds” at all, the teacher may withdraw his own mus 

supporting hand, and leave the pupil’s arm to its own weight 
(natural balance). In order to prevent the arm from suddenly 
dropping below the level of the key-board, set the hand firmly, 
raising the wrist rather high (fig. Vb). 
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Weight 2nd, 4thj 
5lh fingers 
5th finger weak- 
est 



How to 
strengthen 5th 
finger 



Continue this exercise, bringing the weight to “bear” simi- 
larly upon the 2"J, 41!! and 5 th 1 fingers. The last-named finger 
(fig. VI) requires particular attention, as in most cases, the support 
it affords will prove too weak, and for months it will bend in 
and give at the joints, under the arm weighted for playing. 

It is advisable so to develop the knuckle-joint of the little 
finger even at this elementary stage, that on attaining the inter- 



with the first joints bent in, as the case required and as the 
execution suited the fingers. The formation of a firm, rounded 
finger-tip, for the highest concentration of dynamic power and 
development of energy, is, nevertheless, to be recommended as 
preferable (figs. Ha, b, VII b and IXa). But after all is said and 
done, we must take into consideration the general physique, dis- 
position and habits of the pupil. 




fig. VI lb. 

Thumb “crooked” (in grasping pose — over-tension of the thumb). 
Used for chords, octaves, also in polyphonic playing and in legato rolling. 



fig. Vile. 

Hand of a girl-pupil showing a weak middle thuinb-joint preventing the thumb 
from forming a firm arch-pose; the thumb wobbling to and fro and giving 
way through articulary weakness. 



mediate grade, the “building up” of that finger may be completed 
and the joint properly “curved”, ready for its new work. The 
bending-in of the first joint is no absolutely objectionable feature, 
provided the middle-joint is sufficiently firm. Liszt and Chopin 
almost constantly played with a more or less flat touch and 



The following exercise will assist in training the 51!? finger 
to act as a support (fig. VI): Let the hand fall upon the thumb 
(as a prop), allow the arm to hang in the yielding wrist (in low 
posture), raise the hand from below into a set posture, the 
knuckle-joint of the Si 1 ? finger serving as a base of support. 
Continue this shifting from the thumb to the 5 ,h finger, pro- 
gressing thus in broken sixths or broken octaves. This exercise 

3 



‘ The thumb is the first finger. (Tr. n.) 
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may easily be practised on a table, care being taken to straighten 
out, not curve, the whole finger, else it is apt to give at the 
knuckle-joint. Fingers with too tender nail-joints or middle-joints 
must, of course, be trained and strengthened, but not before the 
preliminary exercises in flexion and contraction have been stu- 
died. (figs. IV and IXa). Firm finger-joints are indispensable in 
higher technic; without them it is impossible to produce the 
massive power of tone required in martellato. 
kwtrf ,b »<“ The a * s0 calls f° r attention, as its radical joint, mostly 

stiff and clumsy, requires preparatory training (cf. fig. Vila). 
Relaxation and agility of its radical joint, as also its erect pose, are 
of great importance in forming and training the whole hand. 

The flexion of the thumb (fig. Vile) is mostly due to in- 
sufficient tension power of the hand, a disadvantage under which 
most pupils labour, more especially the young ones whose hands 
have been strained by prematurely stretching octaves. Consi- 
dering how prevalent this articular weakness is, it is high time 
to introduce into all Institutions and Conservatories of Music the 
instrument contrived by Professor Zabludowski and built by 
Menzel, which is furnished with two adjustable key-boards, a 
normal one and a small-sized one with the keys closer together. 
The general adoption of three-quarter, and half-sized violins 
pleads in favour of the introduction of small-sized key-boards. 
Besides, the articular weakness may be overcome by firmly 
setting the thumb down (fig. Vila) and by curving the two first 
joints (see the crooked thumb fig. VII b). 

Too much time must not, however, be given to these matters. 
They will gradually come about of themselves, so that the pupil 
«ru£n t U,e nee ^ no * be taxed with them unnecessarily. Practice will equal- 
ise the dexterity of the fingers, and daily exercise in support- 
ing the weighted arm will gradually strengthen the joints 
and render them fit to do their work with ease. The arch-set 
hand and its relaxation is the result of practice, of the adjustment 
by habit to the most elementary purpose of technic, viz. to 
learn to support and relax the weight of the arm. 1 

** * s °f f ar grater importance that the teacher should watch 
potat*: and control the weighting (see p. 1 2), which must be done most 
carefully, especially in the beginning. The free “suspending” and 
“dangling” of the arm in the shoulder-joint, the equipoise of its 
own weight, the loosening of all the muscles, the easy relaxing 
of the articulary mechanism constitute the chief object of this 
exercise, which, for the first year, will require constant supervision 
and correction. Thus, when the hand is set erect on the 



key-board, the teacher’s hand supporting the arm, lift the arm up 
fairly high and then let it sink back again; the teacher should also 
frequently strike the pupil’s arm suddenly from underneath. 
If the limb is properly relaxed, i. e. if the arm is heavy and 
limp, falling back naturally and at once, each time it is struck, 
steadily resting its weight upon whatever finger is at the time 
supporting it, we may rest assured that all is going on right 
and is as it should be. The arm must so abandon itself to its 
own weight that it shall require some exertion on the part of 
the teacher to move it from its position. 

As the weight does not vary, and the muscular sense per- 
ceives and discerns the weighting by the resistance which the 
muscles have to overcome at every movement, no difficulty will 
be found in testing and determining the# same. The constant 
weighting will become a habit with the pupil, and what at the 
beginning had to be taken in with the mind and practised, will 
gradually be performed unconsciously: the weighting-act will 
become automatic. 

The best way to proceed in transmitting the weight is: to 
set the arm limp upon the key-board, and, with closed eyes, 
transfer the weight from bedded key to bedded key 'without 
sounding them, the fingers weighing heavily and with their full 
breadth on the keys (somewhat after the gait of plantigrades). 
The sensation must recall that felt in walking over a moor, the 
ground giving at every step. The noiseless bedding of the keys 
and the careful shifting of the weight exact a concentration of 
mind, which in its turn facilitates and intensifies the realization 
of weight. The fingers must not be raised, they merely take 
turns in carrying and transmitting the weight, passing, as it were, 
the load from one high, curved knuckle to the other. 

II. Releasing the weight. 

This weight-bearing act — passive bearing process, is 
followed by the removal or relaxing of the weight — active 
bearing process, effected by the pupil’s suddenly lightening the 
heavy (weighted), receding arm, and letting it, while in absolute 
contact with the bedded key, rise with the key. The arm then 
hangs active in the shoulder-joint and is “borne” by it, so that 
the sensation of weight is transferred to the shoulder. 

“Passive” must always betaken as meaning relaxation; for here, 
as everywhere else, muscular exertion is never entirely suspended. 

Exercise: Bring the weight of the arm to bear upon each 
of the fingers separately, including the thumb, firmly set on 
the bedded key; then suddenly carry the weight by allowing the 
finger to rise with the key (the key bearing the finger up). 



’ Oewichtstragung: literally — weight-bearing. (Tr. n) 
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heavy arm 

I 

playing-weight 
passive bearing 



light arm 

I 

discharge of weight 



active bearing. 



This exercise: y"«// of the weight — relaxation — rising with the 
key, must be repeated, until the alternate charging and discharging 



contraction or stiffness, every joint, muscle and sinew of the 
limb being relaxed. The arm should oscillate naturally in the 
wrist-joint. Notice the perfect spring in the fetlock-joints which 
gives that elegant grace to the step of a thorough-bred horse, 
of a stag or a deer. 

The pupil should also study playing various forms of ac- 
companiment and chords, at first without sounding them. Then, 
— sounding them — he should practise all the exercises with 




fig. VIII. 

Relaxed, limp hand, resting on the bedded keys, with perfectly loose wrist and suspended arm (state of relaxation). 



of the arm, can be performed perfectly and with ease, i. e. without 
any contraction or muscular resistance, at a moment’s notice. 

Having succeeded in this, leave the (finger) hand on the 
key and let the descent be follozved by instant relaxation. The best 
way to do this is to relax the arch-set hand and slacken all 
its muscles: the hand, becoming soft and pliable, rests with 
only as much pressure on the key as is required to keep it 
down and sustain the tone (fig. VIII). 

silent c«rc«c Preliminary exercise: Place the hand upon any interval 
of a sixth or octave, without sounding it, arm and hand 
relaxed, oscillating, in natural rise and fall (flexion — tension), up 
and down, the fingers bedding the keys without further pressure. 
Every movement must be supple, perfectly free from muscular 



both hands, in similar and in alternating action: 

right hand .... high — deep 

left hand deep — high 

or vice versa. 

It will be found excellent practice to allow the “descent” to 
terminate in a gliding motion, i. e. to make the finger in action Giidi, 
glide to and fro upon the bed of the key, the hand lightly 
resting in the wrist-joint, the arm giving softly and with suppleness 
to the movement. 

This loosening or relaxing of the limb constitutes the most 
important feature in the whole technic. The solution of the featur. 
divers problems relating to technic is essentially of an intellectual 

3 * 
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nature, consisting, as it does, in the faculty of producing an 
arm relaxed in its joints, on the mental impulse, at any 
time, anywhere, and utilizing it, without expending other 
muscular power than that normally required for the oscillating 
descent, for the transmission and the removal of that self-same weight. 

The mastery of weight - technic , the study of its natural 
dynamic gradations, with perfect alternation between normal mus- 
cular action and muscular relaxation, forms the secret of all technic. 
naaic M»dy Dynamic study: Bring the arm-weight to bear upon the key 
(fig. Va); and, moving up and down with it, test all the 
various dynamic degrees of touch, resulting from the natural 
weight, as they occur between the arm naturally weighted for 
playing and the arm released from weight, in the following manner: 



In all these preliminary exercises, the object of which is 
to determine the dynamic intensity of each tone separately, the 
pupil must 'be careful to use the broad fleshy part of the finger- 
tip, which should adhere to the key, as it were, by suction power, 
until every dynamic degree of percussion enters into the sense 
of touch. 

The object is the culture and refinement of the muscular or 
tactile sense, concentration of the mental perception of tone, 
awakening of a keen sense for all that concerns the dynamic 
value of the single tone, to render the feeling in the finger-tips 
more acute, and refine the sense of touch, i. e. the harmonic 
connection between brain and tone. 
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The same in notes of less value: 
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CHAPTER III. 

ACTION I. THE LONGITUDINAL OSCILLATION OF THE ARM. 

Lateral transference of the weight: martellato — non-Iegato. 



I. The supported swing of the arm. 

I. So far, the exercises have been limited to the single tone. 

The arm was “set stationary” supported by the fingers. We 
now proceed to the study of successive tones; to the shifting 
or lateral transference of the weight: the arm, deprived of its 
support, left to its own resources to swing off, now oscillates 
or rather is swung to and fro in the free shoulder. 1 

Exercise: Set the weighted arm, supported by the middle- 
finger upon the middle C (fig. Va). Count sharply and 
with marked precision: 1 - 2 - 3 - 4, discharging 2 the arm with 
lightning rapidity on 4, swing 3 it off the key, dropping it 
with its full weight upon the next key D 2 , and so on, always 
on the third finger. Then using each finger (except the thumb) 
as a support to the arm, practise the scale of C-major, to 
begin with — later on, do the same with the scales of Db-major, 
D-major, Eb-major, etc. 

In practising this exercise, which the author calls “Stiitz- 
schwung” (lit.: supported swing), followed by the heavy descent 
of the arm, take good care: 

1. That the muscles of the arm be and remain relaxed, no other 
contraction taking place than that required to produce 
the swing. 

2. That in relaxing the muscles, previous to the second de- 
scent, no secondary, involuntary action take place, i. e. that the 
arm be not raised too soon or too high, — or, worse still, 

1 Abschwung, Aufschwung: These nouns, derived from the verb 
“schwingen”, to swing, and constantly recurring, cannot possibly be rendered 
in every modification of the original meaning. What the author would chiefly 
express in using them is a rising and falling of arm (hand), light as the 
soaring or swoop of a bird. (Tr. n.) 

* Gewicht lOseit , lit.: to release the weight. 

* We use the literal translation purposely as being the most adequate 
(Tr. n.) 



held suspended in mid-air (instead of being brought straight 
down), thus allowing a pause to intervene between rise 
and fall, which would produce the contrary effect to that 
required. The arm must be raised no higher than is needed 
to allow of its shifting from key to key. 

3. That the descent be effected without the least hesitation, 
with the full weight of the arm and with precision and 
firmness (this applies more especially to the “timid” 41!; 
and 51!; fingers, particularly on striking the black keys), 
regardless of slips, misses or wrong notes and resulting 
dissonances. 

The arm — one suspended mass — must descend with 
the swing of a massive iron hammer, this being the 
martellato form of the non-legato touch. 

4. That the descent be followed instantaneously by the dis- 
charge of the weight and the relaxation of the joints, so 
that the arm shall hang suspended, with joints and mus- 
cles relaxed, the hand yielding to its own weight, and 
giving to the action of the wrist. 

The essential part in all these exercises is that the drops 
shall succeed each other as rapidly and as unpremeditatedly as 
possible, in order to prevent any mental or mechanical resistance 
from the outset, and obviate any movement contrary to the object 
in view. If properly executed, the short-descent should produce 
the effect of a “false-step”, as if one were suddenly falling down 
a precipice (cf. the hopping and skipping on stilts). For this 
reason, the teacher should frequently assist the pupil, taking 
hold of the latter’s arm, and suddenly dropping it, when the 
pupil least expects it. It is the sudden, unexpected, unconscious 
descent that begets zvhat we may call the " brazen rhythmic tread'' 
of the physical organs set in free motion. 

Each finger having been drilled, the pupil may take up the 
study of double forms: thirds, sixths and octaves, in addition to 



Efte, 

drop 



Exp< 



Doub 
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the foregoing, practising thirds with the typical fingering 2:4 
(fig. Vb), sixths and octaves with the 1:5 fingers (cf. fig. Vila), 
.u iu B d< Small hands, unable to stretch an octave, should not prac- 

tise beyond sixths. 

Although, normally, these exercises begin with the usual 
position, on a level with the key-board, it will be found useful 
w to acqairr to make the pupil practise them with the arm starting Jrom the 
»tro( *tuck j a p |_j £ w jj| j eam strike” from that position, setting 
the arm in swinging motion, and lighting with its full weight 
on the right key. 

II. Lateral transference (shifting). Deep fall and high fall. 
The primitive type of shifting is shown in the exercise: 




2 12 12 12 1 
32323232 
43434343 
54545454 etc. 

cf. Beethoven: op. 32. No. 2. 1?‘ movement, 
and Concerto G-major 111 movement. 

Execution: The hand rests lightly on the finger that is to 
begin (C 3 ) and falls in natural progression (shifting) upon the next 
key (B 1 ), and so on; care being taken to “lift” fingers 1, 2, 3, 4 
quickly and lightly, to make room for fingers 2, 3, 4, 5, following up. 

The shifting is effected so rapidly, that the fingers appear 
to be overtaking each other. This exercise is to be practised in 
all, also in the chromatic, scales. 

Upon the fundamental principle that underlies this exercise 
on the free descent of the arm upon single fingers are also 
based the so-called five finger exercises: 




It is understood (hat: 

.<• ojtonipo-c 1. IVe recognize no other manner of holding the hand than 
idetni/ po*e the natural pose. The arch-set hand (hand-bridge) suffices. 



2. IVc recognize no other than the natural pose of the fingers. 

The unrestrained rhythmic oscillation of a free supple organism 
has nothing to do with coercive decrees dictating academic 
“pose” or “position”. 

3. For the present, the fingers arc not to be raised in any The fingers *re 
of these exercises. They are shifted merely by passively following not 
the progressive motion of the hand from key to key. 

4. The elementary principles governing the whole mechanism 
of tfie arm also apply to hand and fingers when in a state of 
natural relaxation. They must be perfectly loose, i. e. before and 
after each descent they must be completely relaxed, returning to 
a state of perfect repose. 

5. The round, fleshy, soft part of the finger-tips must remain Finger-tips to 
in permanent contact with the key, the finger never leaving it; ^“wit'h k°"s 
contact between key and finger-tip, by the sense of touch, must 

be absolute. 



The following simple movements constitute the whole pro- Experiment: 
cess: On counting 4, swing the arm up from the lap, and with 
its full weight brought to bear on the thumb, let that finger strike 
the middle C, counting 1, the hand being slightly raised (figs. Ill d 
and Vila). On counting 2, the weight is released by relaxing the 
hand, which sinks back into the wrist-joint, below the key-board 
(fig. VIII). The pressure of the weight is diminished until it just 
suffices to keep down the key, or, which comes to the same 
thing, to prevent its rising. The hand thus “rests” upon the 
thumb, and remains upon the bedded key, until the next finger 
falls, i. e. till the next note is sounded. 

On counting 3, rest. At 4, arm and hand are slightly raised, 
the weight to fall upon the 2?? finger, etc., at 1, without its 
being raised, and so on. When played faster, descent and re- 
laxation become simultaneous, the pupil simply counting 1 — 2; 
i. e. at 1, the hand descends, sinking-in at the wrist-joint (re- 
laxation) and resting at 2. 

We call this movement or form of weight-descent with lowered 
hand: 

"Low- fall'’ in contradistinction to the "High-fall”, charac- Low faii 
terised by the projection of the weight of the arm from below 
upward, in which the hand and arm, passing from the low 
position, below the key -board, to the high position, execute a 
sort of recoil, (see figs. B and C. p. 21.) 

In the low-fall the hand is straightened out (balancing pos- ” a r '“ nc,ns pos ' 
turc), in the high-fall it is curved (curved position), suspended curvcdposition 
passively. The movements in the high-fall are merely the in- High-tail 
version of those in the low-fall. The fall of the thumb, the first 
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touch, or rather the first fall to attack, remain the same, as in 
the low-fall. Only arm and hand immediately relaxed (the latter 
yielding passively), sink back into the extended posture below 
the key-board (fig. B). From this low position arm and hand 
are projected upward on to the 2^ finger by extension of the forc- 
nr;«(fig.C).The exercise should be practised in the following manner: 
using the 25^, 3!!*, 415 and 5i h fingers (excluding the thumb, 
at first), weight the arm at 1; lower arm and hand (on the 2 nd 
finger) at 2; raise the arm, set on the 3 rd finger, at 1; lower 




Practise each exercise with one hand alone, at first, always Begin 
beginning with the left hand. 

Play each exercise with low-fall and high-fall. 

Then play each exercise with both hands at once, in low- 
fall and high-fall (figs. B and C). , 

In order to train the hands ' to play independent of each 
other, advanced pupils may practise the low-fall and the high- 
fall alternately, with both hands together, either in the following 
order: 




it at 2, and so on. In all these first exercises, the fingers are 



How to practise 
all five - finger 
exercises: 
in contrast to 
the old system 



not raised. 

For the time being, it is a matter of minor importance, 
whether the finger falls upon the very tip or on the more fleshy, 
softer part of that joint. The chief object is to retain the arch- 
set pose of the hand, and that the weight remain in the 
knuckle-joints of the fingers. 

All five finger exercises are first to be practised ascending (8) 
and then descending (9), and transposed into all the major and 
minor keys. 



Left hand: low-fall — flexion of fore-arm 
(fig. B). 

Right hand: high-fall — extension of fore-arm 
(fig. C). 

or reversed: 

Left hand: high-fall — extension of fore-arm 
(fig. C). 

Right hand: low-fall — flexion of fore-arm 
(fig. B). 

Each exercise must also be practised with varied rhythm. 




Practise in this manner: 1. In groups of three (10), 2. In groups of four (11). 
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fig. IX a. fig. IX b. 

Rounded or “clawing” ball-hand for small intervals (d’Albert, Carreno, etc). Modern style of holding the hand, somewhat resembling the shape of a 

bunch of grapes (for scales and passage-work). 



f 



In conformity with the conditions set forth, regarding the free 2. All the broken chords of the triad and four- part chord, 
descent of the weight, the simple five finger exercises are to be as far as they may be developed: 
followed up with: 



1. The various extended forms of the primitive figure: 



etc. 




15. 



3. All forms in double notes, thirds, sixths, octaves and 



chords: 



modulate into all the 
keys, in this manner. 
Small hands, unable to 
stretch an octave, 
should practise triads 
only (omitting the 
octave). 






Broken chords 
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or in notes of less value, with longitudinal oscillation of the arm — tremolo or vibrato. 




Daily exercise. The hands to remain on the keyboard. 



These latter formulae emanate, without exception, from the elements subject to, and producers of, the whole complex move- 
low-fall or high -fall of the arm swinging as one mass, in non- ment: swing (oscillation) — descent, weight-bearing, and weight- 
legato. Contrary to the ordinary academic method, in which removal (charge and discharge). 




fig. IXc. 

Old style of wrist-tension. The hand is thrown back into the 
wrist-joint, the fore-arm remaining rigid: radically wrong. 



fig. IX d. 

Grasped or arched octave pose (cock’s step). Motion of the fore-arm only, the hand, 
shaped as if to claw or paw, strongly arched in the wrist; the thumb set at right 
angles to the fore-arm. The tone is rough, being produced by a sharp, angular attack 
and hard, dry pointed touch. Available only in accentuation and for sforzati. 




they are set at the end, they must follow immediately upon the 
exercise on low-fall and high-fall upon single fingers, for they con- 
stitute the very best, the most efficacious means of loosening the 
arm, of strengthening the requisite muscles in a natural manner, 
thus early cultivating and utilizing all those forces, those divers 



As the swinging motion of the arm is the principal func- 
tion of technic, the weight projected from the shoulder, the 
brachial mass itself, is the source of all simple energy. 

The normal state of muscular relaxation, i. e. the natural The 

, . . tages o 

equilibrium betzveen a momentary tension and relaxation , consti- natural 

4 
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tutes the supreme advantage and benefit of a natural, free auto- 
matic technic. Each dynamic gradation (potential muscular energy) 
has its source in central impulse (power of imagination, musical 
feeling, temperament, etc.), physically dependent upon a greater 
sweep of the arm and accelerated motion (See p. 12). 

Active strength of the fingers — active strength of the wrist are 
erroneous, misleading ideas, for which we must substitute those 
of natural and efficacious energy: energy of the shoulder, of 
the muscles oj the upper-arm, and the weight of the whole arm. 

Tut >« technic Technic is in reality not much more than alternate up-swing 
(high-fall) and down-sewing (low-fall) of the weight, so that there 
can no longer be any special rules governing musical figures of 
double notes: thirds, sixths, octaves and chords are “secured” 
by the finger-tips, i. e. they are “felt”, before they are sounded, 
without specially raising the fingers. 

hirdt. Thirds, sixths and octaves are generally executed in the 

low-swing only, or in plainer words, “in the descent” (fall or 

U'dpo.itio™ drop); whereas in mixed positions (when both black and white 
keys are used, for instance in E-major or chromatic scales), the 
hand — or rather the arm — follows in the high-swing. 
Chords may, however, be executed in either manner. If in the 
latter, they are, as it were, lifted off the keys. 

All thrusting, pushing, knocking, percussion of any kind — 
through the intermediary of any single part of the physical play- 
ing-apparatus, fore-arm or hand — must be avoided. 



bord« 



The so-called wrist-stroke must be abolished. 

All active “isolated” backward bending (over- straining) or 
tension, and all striking “from the wrist” (fig. IXc) is wrong, 
being irreconcilable with the principles of a free natural technic, 
as such wrist-action involves the use and exertion of the wrong 
muscular power to a no less wrong end, generating from a wrong 



source and resulting in useless and unnecessary fatigue. The attack 
with isolated fore-arm must also be avoided at first; being an 
angular partial-motion (fig. IX d). Later on, it is allowed in 
emphasizing and in sforzati. 

The octave is taken in the free fall of the brachial member 
oscillating as a whole and unimpeded in the shoulder. 

The weight falls upon the firmly set arched hand and 
upon the supporting fingers 1 to 5 : C* — C s (middle-octave of 
the key-board), and is then swung off on to the next octave 
(D s — D s ), and so on. Later on, the octave is formed on the key- 
board itself. The hand is set lightly upon the said octave C 2 — C s , 
then the arm is suddenly released, the weight falling upon 
the bed of the key, the hand yielding or giving in the 
wrist-joint, the arm assuming its relaxed, pendent position. The 
fingers never leave the keys. When the speed is accelerated, 
the arm simply shifts towards the next octave. 

In half-tone progressions from the white to the black keys 
and vice versa, the hand (and arm) glides in a curved zig-zag 
motion from the bed of the white key to the bed of the black 
key, thence to the next white one, and so on. 

All spreading of the fingers, all grasping, binding -with 
finger-pressure is prohibited. 

Small hands, unable to stretch an octave, should limit the Small hands 
practice to sixths and to smaller chords in close position. The 
substituted fingering 1 — 4 : 1—5, applicable only in series of 
octaves played legato, of a melodic character and in slow-time, 
must be reserved for a later stage of development. 

In quick tempi the accelerated alternating of “fall” and lateral 
downward “swing” of the hand results in, and is performed by, 
the whole arm vibrating in the shoulder and elbow, and yield- 
ing in a supple manner to the wrist-action. (See next chapter.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ACTION II. EXTENSION OF FORE-ARM. 



I. Participation of the fore-arm. 

The extension of the fore-arm has already been mentioned as 
being one of the conditions in erecting (setting) the hand (high-fall). 
As this is, however, the second of the four most important actions: 
Oscillation Swinging — ex tension of for e-arm — rolling of fore-arm — free os- 

cillation of the fingers, it calls for special attention and special study. 

Extension, or straightening-out, of the fore-arm means the 
jerked extension of the fore-arm, proceeding from shoulder and 




S: shoulder, E: elbow-joint, H: wrist. 

S E H: normal parallel pose, S E H t : emphasized extension. 

p a «ive cxtm- upper- arm and producing a passive extension oj the hand. 

sion of the hand , . f , _ • . , , . 

The extension of the fore-arm is equivalent to a stretchmg-out 
in the elbow-joint. The important object of this action is in the 
first place to remove the habitual stiffness and limber the elbow- 
joint. The constant practice in jerking the fore-arm forward tends 
to stretch the elbow-joint and render it flexible, thus counter- 
acting the static fixation produced by our daily grasping and 
bending actions and gradually paralyzing the same. 

In the second place — and this is the experimentum crucis — 



an absolute relaxation of the wrist-joint is a certain consequence 

of the action. The action of the fore-arm, in straightening-out, 
resembles the motion of the piston-rod on an engine. 

Exercise (silent): Lay your hand upon the key-board, and 
so extend the fore-arm, that the hand shall be (passively) 
straightened out. In other words: Let the hand fall (drop) 
against the panel. This used to be called: “bending- in”, and 
was prohibited. Of course, one does not actively bend the hand in, 




S: shoulder, E: elbow-joint, H: wrist. 

SEH: posture of the hand after fore-arm-extension (lowered wrist). 

it is automatically bent in, i. e. it is passively straightened out, 
owing to the fore-arm being extended (figs. D and E.). 

Practise the straightening-out with as much ease as possible. 
The hand, with all its joints perfectly relaxed (supple), is 
lowered, the wrist sunk. The bending-in must be effected 
automatically with ease and flexibility. 

As soon as the mechanical part has been learnt, begin practis- 
ing single tones, thirds, sixths, triads, octaves. 

4 * 
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Examples: 







In all extensions of the fore-arm, the following points must 
be observed: 

1. the hand must not actively press against the key-board 
with any muscular exertion or tension, but must fall 
relaxed with sunken wrist-joint. 

2. the fingers must not press down the keys. 

The tone must be produced solely by the jerked extension 
of the fore-arm and the sinking of the hand, caused by the 
extension. The passive straightening-out of the fingers, resulting 
from the extension of the fore-arm, releases the fingers front 
any active pressure , thus producing the absolute relaxation of 
the wrist. 

The extension of the fore-arm accompanies almost every 
action (even the rolling or rotary motion). It occurs in the 



longitudinal swing of the arm and in the movement accom- 
panying the simple fall (drop) of the hand (cf. chap. III). 

It is of special importance: 

1. In all shifting actions of the hand (passing-under [which 
see], etc.) more particularly when the thumb is to take the 
black keys. 

Example: 

Mendelssohn: Variations serieuses. Var. 8. 




2. In all such figures in which octaves have to be taken: 
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Special exercise: 




Special exercise: 




From the low position of the hand (thumb) to the high position (5 th finger) 
by extension of the fore-arm (cf. for instance Liszt : La Campanella and also 
the whole finale of the D-minor concerto by Rubinstein which contains many 

similar forms). 



Mendelssohn: Variations serieuses, Var, 16. 




3. In all terminations of numerous scales, passages, arpeggi: 
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very short and quick, with a vigorous jerk of the fore-arm and raising of the hand on the 3^, 4th 0 r 5th finger. 



Brahms, Sonata, op. 5 (scherzo). 
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Rubinstein: Concerto D-minor (finale). 




The bracketed notes with a 
vigorous extension of the 
fore-arm. 



Here the straightening-out and rolling (next chapter) actions combine to give power and brilliancy to the finish 



4. In all vibratissimi and staccatissimi of thirds, sixths, octaves, chords. 




Chopin: Etude op. 10, No. 7 
Vivace. 
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II. Alternate rise and fall — vibrato. 

The alternation in rise and fall (of the arm, of the weight) 
is already imperceptible, scarcely more than a slight vertical oscilla- 
tion of the hand, a vibration which must be executed as gently 
and in as rippling a manner as possible, so that in fact the hand 
is at last supported, as it were, by the keys, rising and falling 
with them, i. e. abandoning itself entirely to the repeating- 
action of the instrument This vibratory action, performed by 
the lightest possible touch (Kraemer calls it: Schlagzittcru — per- 



cussion-tremolo) of the oscillating member in its descent, is quite 
sufficient for the performance of any musical passages of the 
kind taken at any normal speed. 

The extension-vibrato, i. e. the extension of j ore-arm and Actio,. 
hand -worked up to a vibrato, is the action producing the octave- 
execution of the virtuoso, the so-called ", lightning octaves" -with the 
greatest velocity in the fastest tempo. 

This is the key to the passive action and absolute relaxation 
in -wrist-vibrato > a key which -we are the first to discovet . 

miCToSUTl vnv 
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Practise in the same manner: 

1. Octaves in quick time: (28 — 30). 





8 






etc. 

5E 





II. Figures of accompaniment in form of chords: 

"• m 



32. Tremolo or Vibrato (with " drooping " hand). 




Mendelssohn: Variations s£rieuses, Var. 3. 



See also: 

Beethoven: Op. 14 No. 1 (beginning 
with the left hand) 

Beethoven: Op. 7 (beginning in the 
bass) 

Beethoven: Op. 26 (1 st movement, 
var. II, octaves) 

Beethoven: Op. 31 No. 3 (Scherzo — 
staccato — vibrato). 

Chopin: Prelude No. 17. AtMnajor. 

Schumann: “Faschingsschwank”. 

Schubert- Liszt: “Erlkonig”. 

Grieg: Lyric pieces (Song of spring). 

Mendelssohn: Capriccio in E-minor. 



Piu animato 
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Mendelssohn, Variations s£rieuses. 

5i Var. 5. Var. 12 

Agitato. 







J) legato con espressivo 

" <!! 






^ 3 . 





Instances of the grand style vibrato 
occur in: 

Beethoven: 32 variations, C-minor. 

Chopin : Polonaises C£-minor, A-major, 
minor, A b- major, and Sonata 
Bp-minor (Scherzo). 

Schubert: Fantasia C- minor. 

Schumann: Toccata C-major. 

Liszt: Dante-sonata. 

Rubinstein: Etude C-major (staccato- 
vibrato). 

Brahms: Paganini-Variations. 

Liszt: Rhapsodies 1— XV; Paganini- 
Caprices; Mephisto-waltz, etc. 

Alcan: Etude E-major, op. 35. (octave- 
vibrati). 

Also in the grand concertos by 
Beethoven, Weber, Schumann, Men- 
delssohn, Chopin, Brahms, Liszt, 
Rubinstein, Saint -Saens, Grieg, 
Tschaikowsky and other modern 
masters. 



*) Liszt’s notation. The vibrato on the piano (trembling) lias nothing in common with the “vibrato” in violin and violoncello-technic which 
correspondends to the “rolling” of the (left) fore-arm. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ACTION III. ROLLING OF FORE-ARM. 

Lateral Rolling 1 of the Weight. 

I. Absolute Rolling Motion. 

Rotation of the cubital (elbow) joint. 



Natural rotation The form of propulsion with which we have hitherto become 
acquainted, consisted in a lateral shifting or displacement. 



The second chief category of motion consists in rotary 
or rolling action, emanating from the rotary joint of the elbow. 




fig. Xa. 

Hand and (fore-)arni turned in: Pronation. 



fig. Xb. 

Hand and (fore-)arm turned out: Supination. 



All the movements were the result of the free vibration of 
the arm relaxed in all its joints, and they bore the character of 
vertical motion of the whole arm and of its parts (rise and fall 
— flexion and extension of the hand). 



Just as the former motions emanated from the arm oscillating 
(vertically) freely at full length, so the latter are produced Rotation 
exclusively by rotation of the fore-arm. 

By rotation of the fore-arm, we mean the fore-arm turning 



fore-arm 



1 The German word “Rollung” has no exact equivalent in English. We have chosen “rolling” purposely and not “rotation” for the heading, as 
the latter is not always the exact rendering of “Rollung”. (Tr. n.) 
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tpinition 



ooitioa 

rmolo 

ethnical 
mrati : 



naturally on its own axis, the hand passively following the move- 
ment. So that this movement, in which the hand participates 
passively, is not generated in the wrist (as is maintained by the 
old methods), but in the cubital joint. 

We may add: the outward twisting of the fore-arm together 
with the hand, showing the palm turned upwards, is called 
*' supination ” (outward rotation, fig. Xb), the corresponding term 
for the reversed position, i. e. of the hand turned inwards, being 



5. All ascending five-finger exercises. 

6. All scales, passages, arpeggi, etc. 

7. A large number of the most usual forms of accompani- 
ment in the right and in the left hand. 

In all forms of the tremolo, one of the most important 
features is: the distribution of weight. 

The mean weight (equilibrium), produced by the concentric Mean weight 
pressure of the arm brought to bear upon the hand and fingers, 




fig. XI. 

Hand turned down, open by fore-arm rotation. This figure demonstrates one phase of the motion; rolling-pose, tilting of the hand 
in rolling, in executing tremoli and other balancing movements on terminating scales, passages, arpeggi, etc. 



"pronation" (inward rotation, fig. Xa). The motion of the hand in 
boring with a gimlet, a corkscrew would be counted under 
“outward rotation or supination"; whereas unscrewing a 
corkscrew, etc. would come under the list of movements 
headed “inward rotation, pronation”. 

The commonest and most frequently recurring forms of the 
above movement consist in the tremolo, and the other analogous 
technical elements, such as: 

1. Broken thirds, sixths, octaves and chords. 

2. Triads and four-part chords, broken by a lateral movement. 

3. Shakes (trills) and all their derivative forms. 

4. All figures connected with the erroneously so-called 
“lateral-stroke”. 



is transferred laterally to two fingers alternately by fore-arm 
rotation (balance of the weight, equilibrium). 

The process of the motion is analogous to that of scc-sawing: see sawing 
a plank laid and oscillating across a raised form. The motion 
is simply and naturally called: “see-sawing” — rolling. 



When accelerated, this motion results in a vibration of the vibration of u>< 
hand which, to distinguish it from a trembling or vibratory per- haiu 
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cussion produced by the free descent of the arm (fall and rebound 
through tension and flexion alternately of straightened fore-arm 
and hand), we shall call rolling -vibrato or shaking, as the 
effects thus obtained appear to be shaken out of the arm or out 
of the sleeves. 

In tremoli, etc., the thumb remains relaxed and passive; the 



